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ABSTRACT 

The Objective- Item Bank presented covers 16 sections 
of four subject areas in each of four grade levels. The four areas 
are: Language Arts, Math, Social Studies, and Science. The four grade 
levels are: Primary, Intermediate, Junior High, and High School. The 
Objective-Item Bank provides school administrators with an initial 
starting point for curriculum development and with the 
instrumentation for program evaluation, and offers a mechanism to 
assist teachers in stating more specifically the goals of their 
instructional program. In addition, it provides the means to 
determine the extent to which the objectives are accomplished. This 
document presents the Objective Item Bank for intermediate science. 
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BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVE - TEST ITEM BANK 



BACKGROUND 



The Evaluation for Individualized Instruction Project, an ESEA Title III project 
administered by the Downers Grove, Illinois, School District 99, has developed an 
Objective-Item Bank covering sixteen sectors of four subject areas in each of 
four grade levels. 
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LA * Language Arts 
MA «= Math 

SS * Social Studies 
SC *= Science 



1 = Primary 

2 * Intermediate 

3 B Junior High 

4 = High School 



Nearly 5000 behavioral objectives and over 27,000 test items based on these 
objectives were recently published as the culmination of thi 3 three-year project. 
The complete output of seventeen volumes totals over 4500 pages. These publi- 
cations have been reproduced by the Institute for Educational Research to make 
them available at cost to teachers and administrators. 

The objectives and items were written by over 300 elementary and secondary 
teachers, representing forty Chicago suburban school districts, who participated 
in workshops of three to nine weeks duration throughout the project. In these 
workshops they learned to write effective behavioral objectives and test items 
based on the objectives. The results of their work were edited for content and 
measurement quality to compile the largest pool of objectives and test items ever 
assembled. 



PRINCIPLES AND MERITS 

Unfortunately, the Objective-Item Bank is often viewed mainly as a source of test 
items. Although this is an important function, its greatest potential impact 
lies not in the availability of a multitude of test items, but rather in the 
ability of these items to measure carefully selected educational goals. 

The almost frenetic search for test items on the part of some educators has been 
spurred by the current emphasis on measurement. Some educators • have become so 
enamored with measurement that they seem more interested in obtaining a numer- 
ical index than examining what they are really trying to measure. Further, it is 
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not unusual for teachers to speak about a child obtaining a score of 95 % on a 
particular test. Frequently, they encounter considerable difficulty in inter- 
preting the real meaning of a score and are content to just accept its numeral 
value. A much more important question would seem to be: What are our goals of 

measurement? Unless we can answer this question precisely, the only real pur- 
pose that testing serves is to gather data concerning pupils to facilitate the 
marking of report cards. This is n ot to say that this function is not legiti- 
mate - it is rather to say that such a view of measurement is much too constric- 
ting. The goal of measurement should be to provide feedback both to the teacher 
and the child regarding the success or failure of the learning experiences in 
realizing specifically stated objectives. 

One of the main strengths of the Eli Objective and Item Bank is that all the items 
are directly tied to specifically stated objectives. Each group of items is 
designed to measure a specific objective and therefore provides the means whereby 
the teacher can obtain feedback on the success of the educational program. 

It is disheartening to observe so many districts attacking the complex problem 
of curriculum development independently. One cannot help reflecting on the 
mamnoth duplication of efforts involved. The Objective-Item Bank offers a possi- 
ble alternative to this duplication. Utilizing its resources, the curriculum 
committee is provided with some point of departure. The efforts of three hundred 
teachers participating in the Evaluation Project’s workshops and the thoughts of 
forty districts can be evaluated and utilized. This is not to suggest that any 
set of objectives should be viewed as the "answer" to an individual district's 
curricular problem but rather the efforts of others offer a convenient point of 
departure and may serve to stimulate diverse opinions about the direction of 
curricular thrust within the individual district. The words of Sir Isaac Newton 
seem appropriate; "If I have seen further, it is by standing upon the shoulder 
of giants.” The efforts of others, whether we consider them giant-like or pygmyish, 
do offer a threshold to view the immense, complicated problem of curricular 
development in better perspective. 

The title of an article in a recent educational journal, "If You’re Not Sure 
Where You’re Going, You’re Liable to End up Someplace Else," succinctly describes 
a continuing dilemma in our educational system. The vagueness of our goals often 
promotes the idea that "anything goes." Without a guiding beacon many classrooms 
become activity-centered rather than goal -oriented. One educator recently com- 
pared the all-too-typical classroom with Henry Ford’s observation concerning his- 
tory. He defined history as, "One damned thing after another.” Is this true of 
the succession of activities within our classrooms? Does the teacher really know 
the educational purpose of each activity? Perhaps, even more importantly, do the 
children know the purpose? 

The Objective-Item Bank offers a mechanism to assist teachers in stating more 
specifically the goals of their instructional program and further provides the 
means to determine the extent to which the objectives are accomplished. The 
specification of goals assists the teacher in discovering whether favored acti- 
vities advance learning, or are merely time fillers; whether they get the "mate- 
rials” across, or are merely perfunctory exercises. 
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